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So passed that night,, the men in the remaining towers deaf to all demands for surrender, and their guards calming down through exhaustion, while the burning steeple, like a huge torch,, shed a fitful light on the infernal work below. In the morning a peremptory summons was addressed to the refugees in the two towers; but they still refused, and the victors contented themselves with setting guards and awaiting the effects of hunger. But the desperate men in one of the towers fired on their besiegers still with fatal effect. "When they at last came out,, their officers were all killed, and every tenth man amongst the soldiers. Those in the other tower were all spared ; but they and all who escaped with life were shipped off to the Barbadoes as slaves.
Thus did Cromwell begin to apply the remedy of force to the disorders of Ireland; and the warmest admirers of that method must acknowledge that it could scarcely have been applied by more vigorous hands. It would be doing him injustice to suppose that he had no misgivings. He explained that his stern orders were given in the heat of action, and he added arguments with which the press of our own day is familiar when the choice lies between the fallacious swiftness of brute violence and the more effective tediousness of moral remedies. tf I am persuaded/' he wrote, " that this is a righteous judgment of God upon these barbarous wretches, who have imbued their hands in so much innocent blood; and that it will tend to prevent the effusion of blood for the future; which are the satisfactory grounds for such actions, which otherwise cannot but work remorse and regret/"7 Unfortunately it appears certain that the large majority of these " barbarous wretches " were English Royalists, who could not possibly have been concerned in the murder of Protestants.
This garrison was, as Cromwell said,ef the flower " of Lord Ormondes army. The other forces of the enemy were comparatively undisciplined and wild. As the Irish had counted upon at least a prolonged resistance in Drogheda, the swift and terrible fate of the place struck terror far and wide. A detachment sent northwards under Colonel Venables found the garrisons generally deserted on their approach. Dundalk and Trim were given up without a blow, and before long the Lord-Lieutenant was able to turn southwards for the subjugation ofV.    His part in the storm is related in contemporary accounts. bynicipal purposes than they are now.ling apprehension of the mainshould neither be destroyed nor saved in an underhand manner. (Letter LVII. in Carlylr).ted with it, but keep still to their former engagements to his Majesty, and once more solemnly vote the proposals; which was accordingly done.*
